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point of view of the present reviewer, the work would 
have been doubled in value had it been diminished by 
at least one half in bulk. 

Passing by these long chapters devoted to the smaller 
birds, more general interest will be found in the section 
on hawk-catching, as this is a subject on which com¬ 
paratively little is often found in works on hawking ; and 
it is decidedly interesting to know how the captors 
are themselves taken. We have descriptions of the 
capture of the Peregrine in our own islands, of the 
Gyrfalcon in Iceland, the Shahin in India, and many 
other species in different parts of the world. After full 
descriptions of the capture of swans and geese, several 
very interesting chapters are devoted to the taking of the 
various kinds of ducks, in the course of which driving 
and spearing, snaring, the different types of decoys, and 
clap-nets, receive their full meed of attention. The in¬ 
formation in regard to decoying in Europe may, for the 
most part at any rate, be found in other works, but 
much of that relating to Japan and other Oriental coun¬ 
tries appears to be new to English readers. The 
Japanese are described as peculiarly dexterous in 
the use of an ingenious collapsible triangular hand- 
net, in which they take the birds already enticed into 
the pipe of the decoy. They have three favourite 
methods of using this ingenious and handy instrument. 
The first is to spoon the duck into the net as the bird 
is swimming ; the second, to capture the bird as it rises 
from the water in the pipe ; while the third feat is to 
hurl the instrument at a duck flying out of reach, and 
bring it to the ground entangled in the meshes. In the 
course of one of these chapters on duck-catching, the 
shot-gun is for once introduced, in connection with a 
method of attracting the wily birds within range by 
means of a brilliant light and reflector. Another pecu¬ 
liarly Japanese method is to fish for ducks with a hook 
and line. 

Numerous and various are the methods employed En¬ 
trapping and decoying the various kinds of pigeons and 
game-birds, but, interesting as many of them are, they 
must be passed without notice. The last chapter relates 
to the ostriches and their kindred, in which we have 
accounts of African, Patagonian, and Australian hunt¬ 
ing. Here the author is doubtless right in his state¬ 
ment that the Arabs used to kill ostriches by disguising 
themselves in the skin and feathers of one of these 
birds ; but was not the same method in use among the 
Bushmen of the Cape ? 

In the matter of letterpress and illustrations the book 
is for the most part all that can be desired ; and it can 
scarcely fail to claim a wide circle of readers. R. L. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Life Histories of American Lnsects. By C. M. Weed, 
D.Sc., .Professor of Zoology and Entomology, New 
Hampshire College. Pp. xii + 272. Woodcuts. (New 
York : The Macmillan Co. London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1897.) 

We opened this book with lively expectations of some¬ 
thing good. 'I hough there has been considerable activity 
among American entomologists during the last ten years, 
our knowledge of the life histories of American insects 
is still very defective, and there is urgent need of more 
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labourers, especially of such as bend their minds to the 
solution of really important questions. Not only the 
title of the book, but the printing and the figures are 
attractive, and we began the first chapter with high hopes, 
only to draw a blank. The author had nothing particular 
to say about Belostoma. Chauliodes came next—nothing 
of the slightest importance here. Then came the tiger- 
beetles and their larvae—again nothing new. The rest 
of the book is of the same slight texture. Nothing is 
worked out with any completeness ; we have merely 
scraps of information, mostly from printed sources. The 
author’s use of books is uncritical. Thus Dr. Le Conte 
is quoted for the explanation of the leaping of the click- 
beetle, and Prof. Comstock for the description of the 
sonorous file of the cricket, though these authors did not 
discover the facts for which they are cited. Let us hope 
that Prof. Weed or some one else will before long give 
us a book which is really entitled to bear the name of 
“Life Histories of American Insects.” L. C. M. 

The Rontgen Rays in Medical Work. By David Walsh, 
M.D. With an introductory section by J. E. Greenhill, 
Pp. x + 144. (London : Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox, 
1897.) 

This book, as is intended, will be of interest chiefly to 
the medical profession. The introductory part, which 
deals briefly though clearly with the practical and 
physical side of the subject, will also be found useful 
by those who desire to employ X-rays for other purposes. 

The book is methodically arranged, well got up, and 
is illustrated with a large number of remarkable and 
excellent specimens of X-ray photography, mostly of 
anatomical interest. 

Altogether it contains good evidence of the real value 
of X-rays in practical surgery and medicine, especially 
the former, and of the rapid progress that their employ¬ 
ment has made in their application to these important 
fields. 

It is interesting to note that while the author is fully 
cognisant of the powerful effects that X-rays under 
certain circumstances may produce upon the skins of 
| particular individuals, he is satisfied that, so far as present 
| experience goes, they have no particular action upon 
1 micro-organisms. 

The introduction is somewhat misleading where it 
states, on p. 23, that the action of the induction coil 
depends upon the fact discovered by Faraday, that an 
electrified body is capable of inducing a similar condition 
in an unelectrified body lying within the sphere of its 
influence. It was electro-magnetic, and not electro¬ 
static induction which Faraday discovered, and it is 
owing to the former, and not to the latter phenomenon 
that the induction coil is possible. Again, there is 
another slip on p. 26, where it is mentioned that kathode 
rays can be reflected, refracted, polarised, and deflected 
by a magnet just as ordinary light. Kathode rays, of 
course, have 'never been refracted or polarised, and 
ordinary light is not deflected by a magnet. 

Air, Food and Exercises j an Essay on the Predisposing 
Causes of Disease. By A. Rabagliati, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.S.Ed. Pp. xvi -I- 220. (London : Bailliere, 
Tindall, and Cox.) 

The book under review is an amplification of papers 
contributed to the Scalpel during the year 1896. The 
main proposition elucidated in the essay may, in the 
words of the author, be said to be this : “ that there are 
three predisposing causes of disease, as there are, con¬ 
versely, three chief predisposing causes of health, and 
that these are air, food and exercises.” In the course of 
his essay, the writer gives his opinion on the subject of 
heredity, which, he thinks, “ counts for very little as a 
predisposing cause of disease and of health, among 
adults at least, if not even among persons who have 
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passed the tender years of early childhood.” Heredity 
is indeed spoken of somewhat contemptuously in the 
book, and, bracketed with germs, is described as a 
fetish, “ so blindly and superstitiously is it invoked.” 
In the opinion of the author, five per cent, would be a 
fairer estimate for the hereditary diseases incident to 
adult humanity than even ten—an estimate previously 
conceded in the course of the argument. The book is 
not written for the practitioner, by whom, in fact, many 
of the opinions and views of the author might be 
challenged, but for the lay- man and woman, who will 
find in it many hints as to the diet and physical exercise 
of the body, which may be calculated to make easier the 
task of keeping the body in a state of health. Being 
intended for the perusal of the non-professional reader, 
the work throughout is written in a style which will be 
easily understood by all. 

Elementary Drawing: a Series of Practical Papers for 
Beginners. Written and illustrated by Elisabeth 
Moore Hallowed. Pp. 54. (London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1897.) 

At first sight the scope of this small book does not seem 
to fall within the area covered by the columns of Nature, 
the series of papers of which the work is composed 
having originally been written for the Art Amateur , “ to 
give to beginners in drawing a simple explanation of 
some matters usually considered too elementary for text¬ 
books” ; yet it will be owned by all that a knowledge of 
drawing is, if not absolutely necessary, very useful to the 
student of science in whatsoever branch he may be 
engaged, and thus a brief notice of the volume may not 
be out of place here. The book, although written in easy 
language, is not intended for very young readers, but “ for 
those who are able to follow from one lesson to another, 
up to the point where the present volume ends and the 
general text-book begins.” It will, we should think, 
be found very acceptable to many who have not had the 
advantage of early training in art, but who wish to gain 
some idea of its principles ; and especially useful will it 
be to those to whom attendance at a drawing class is 
impracticable. A careful student of this unpretentious 
volume will be in possession of some very useful hints, 
and will have acquired knowledge which will stand him 
in good stead in his after studies. 

Botanisches Bilderbuch fir Jung und Alt. By Franz 

Bley. Part i. With explanatory text by H. Berdrow. 

Pp. 96. Plates 24. (Berlin : Gustav Schmidt, 1897.) 

The best way to obtain a knowledge of common flowers 
is to go into the woods and meadows with an outdoor 
botanist. Unfortunately, a naturalist cannot always be 
found able and willing to impart the required infor¬ 
mation, and the most satisfactory substitute in such cases 
is a collection of coloured pictures (uncoloured pictures 
are useless for purposes of identification) of flowering 
plants commonly seen. We have several works of this 
kind in our own language, a very good one being Mr. 
Edward Step’s “Wayside and Woodland Blossoms.” 
The volume before us is similar in character, though not 
so handy in size as Mr. Step’s. There are 216 coloured 
figures of plants on twenty-four plates, and brief de¬ 
scriptions of each species represented. The species 
described and illustrated are those which flower in the 
first half of the year, and they are arranged according to 
the succession of the months. Another volume will be 
published for flowers of the second half-year. The 
figures are mostly very good, and the text has been 
designed to interest the reader in plant life and functions. 
The plant-lore referred to in the descriptions of many of 
the species will assist in popularising the book and 
making it acceptable to young students of botany in 
Germany. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
\The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex - 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undei take 
to return , or to cones pond with the winters of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Volcanic Condition of Stromboli. 

In view of the fact that all published accounts of Stromboli, 
according to the resume given by Bergeat ( <£ Der Stromboli/’ 
A. Bergeat, Ilabilitationschrift, Miinchen, 1896), have agreed 
in describing the volcano as being explosively active, there may 
some interest attach to a statement of the present condition of 
affairs, as seen by Prof. H. F. Reid, of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, and the writer, on October 27 and 28 of the present year. 
The westernmost of the four small craters described by Bergeat 
was not observed at all, the next two were discharging rather 
copious volumes of vapour, and the easternmost, or “ old/’ 
crater was giving out a very little steam from its bottom. The 
most steam was issuing from cracks in the eastern rim of the 
‘ * old ” crater, especially from one at the north-eastern or sea¬ 
ward corner of the rim. Much steam was issuing from the 
southern rim overhanging the second and third craters and the 
ridge leading from it to the main mountain mass. Nothing in 
the nature of an eruption was taking place, and it was evident 
that the craters had been in this condition for some time. Later 
inquiry at Lipari elicited the information from Bartolo Nicotera, 
the guide, that there had been no eruption on Stromboli for 
about a year. The high ridge over the crater, known as the 
Cima, showed steam issuing from along its summit, more than 
200 metres above the crater. JE. O. Hovey. 

Naples, November 26. 


The Colours of Flowers Blooming Out of Season. 

I hardly think it probable that you will be able to spare 
your valuable space for my communication ; nevertheless, I 
venture to send you the following observations on the tendency 
of flowers to revert in colour when blooming out of season. We 
have had little frost here, and many flowers which are ordinarily 
out of bloom at this season still persist. The changes, however, 
in their normal colours are in some cases very remarkable. The 
red cactus dahlias are blooming almost orange, the outer florets 
being often nearly yellow. These dahlias are also, in m'any cases, 
showing a tendency to revert to the single form. A species of 
tropeolum, normally vivid scarlet, is blooming in a cool green¬ 
house, where air is kept on, and has in some cases reverted 
almost to clear yellow ; a streak of red down the centre of the 
petal being the only remains of its normal colour. In both the 
above cases I note that the edges of the petals are the first to 
change. A species of myosotis, ordinarily of a deep and very 
vivid blue, is flowering now a clear rosy pink, without the least 
tinge of blue. The flowers are well opened and normal in size. 
Lastly, a pure white phlox of dwarf habit shows a tendency to 
revert in some of its blooms, though not in all, to a greenish 
yellow hue. Such cases are probably common ; but it is with 
the feeling that they may point to climatic conditions as in¬ 
fluencing the coloration of flowers, and as having, possibly, 
borne a large part in the gradual evolution of their respective 
tints, that I venture to record them. E. Hughes-Gibb. 

The Manor House, Tarrant Gunville, 

Blandford, November 20. 


A Rose-Coloured Rainbow. 

On page 263 of Lord Tennyson’s <e Memoirs ” there is mention 
of a “ red rainbow ” seen at sunset in 1882. As it was considered 
noteworthy by Sir Norman Lockyer, and was the first he had 
heard of, it may be of interest respecting sunset phenomena that 
near Hayward’s Heath, on June 29 of this year, at sunset there 
was a rainbow entirely of a clear rose-pink against heavy storm 
clouds over half the sky, and facing a deep golden sunset in a 
clear sky. It was a perfect arch, and lasted for some minutes. 
Just for a moment I saw a streak of pale sea-green in the midst 
of the rose colour. M. S. Zachary. 

Holy Cross Home, Hayward’s Heath. 
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